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THE SUN-BEAM. 



CHAPTER L 

JhOSE of my little friends who 
have been acquainted with the 
earlier years of Georgy King, 
may feel some interest in taking 
up this little volume to learn 
what the result of all those experiences 
which dotted his childhood with both 
pleasure and painj^ was upon his after 
life. . 

Since you last knew of the litde boy, 
e^^rinienting upon Rabbits, Lambs, 
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and Crows, a great change has come 
over his young life. We find him 
again, not in the beautiful dwelling 
where his childhood had been spent, 
or in the midst of its many delightful 
surroundings. 

And now, I know that you are be- 
ginning to think, that he has exchang- 
ed this pleasant home for another, per- 
haps equally, or more pleasant. 

But this is not so. We find him, at 
the commencement of this story, far 
away from the old home, among new 
scenes, and with entirely diflferent pros- 
pects for life. 

" Come with me on board this mer- 
chant vessel, which is ploughing its 
way bravely through these troubled 
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waters, and let us see if we may not 
find among its passengers, some one, 
or more faces, that we have seen be- 
fore. Many are strangers, I know, but 
do you not see in the remote comer of 
the cabin, a group with whom you 
have been somewhat acquainted be- 
fore. A gentleman, three ladies, and a 
yoimg lad, seemingly eleven or twelve 
years of age. 

Ah ! you recognize two of the group, 
Mr. and Mrs. King ; but I see by your 
inquiring looks, that you are desiring 
me to introduce to you the other mem- 
bers of the circle. 

You are equally well acquainted with 
them all ; but as nearly five years have 
pastt since you met them, and during 
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that time the younger members of the 
family have been growing wonderfully, 
I will tell you who they are. This 
beautiful girl with the tall almost fault- 
less figure, and rosy cheeks, is our old 
friend Mary ; while the fragile lily by 
her side, is Jane, whose childhood you 
know so well. And knowing this 
much, you cannot fail of guessing the 
rest. 
Who can this stripling, who is just 

"Hobbledehoy, 
Half man, half boy," 

be, but our -old friend Georgy, whom 
we left the companion of rabbits and 
crows, in our last volume. 

" And why this change ] " you will 
ask. There were many circumstances 
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which had t^ided to produce it. I 
cannot stop to tell you all of them- 
The principal one, I will mention. A 
great reverse in the business of the firm 
to which Mr. King belonged, had swept 
away nearly everything which he had 
been years in acquiring. ' His house, 
land, and everything which he possess- ^ 
ed, fell into the hands of the creditors. 
About this time, an opportunity was 
offered him to enter, on what seemed a 
promising business, in the city of New- 
Orleans. To break up all the dear as- 
sociations which had for so many years * 
surroimded him and his, and go to ^ 
stranger land, was a very hard trial ; 
but duty seemed to bid him go. Mrs. j 
King, (though her health was at this \ 
time very feeWe,) was vnAAffl^ \iO %^ 
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anywhere, or do anything, which coul 
encourage her husband, under thes 
heavy difficulties ; and the little fam 
ly, thankful that amid their other soi 
rows, they were all still spared to on 
another, were soon ready to bid adie 
to childhood's home and frieqds, an 
embark for the new home in the strai 
ger land. 

That this sacrifice was a cheerfi 
one by all the little group, we ma 
learn by drawing near, and listenin 
for a moment to their conversation. 

" Does your heart begin to fail yc 
any, dear ones, now that we are real 
out of sight of land, and separate 
from all the pleasant scenes whic 
have made heretofore so much of oi 
earthly joy ] " 
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" Mine does not," replied Mrs. King. 
" Have I not the same God to watch 
over me on the sea as on the land ? 
Am I not as near to heaven here, as in 
any place on the earth ] And added 
to these assurances, am I not surround^ 
ed hy ^ my dearest loved^ earthly 
friends 1 "Surely, I cannot he unhappy 
while these are mine to watch over and 
love," said she, looking affectionately 
toward her children. 

"And what testimony do these young 
hearts give ? " said he, laying his hand 
fondly on Mary's head, who sat nearest 
to him. 

" I am happy," was her brief, but 
very comprehensive reply to his ques- 
tion. 
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"And I too," said Georgy. " I don't 
see but there is as much to live for, 
and much more to hope for, than be- 
fore you failed. When you have ev- 
erything that you want, there is but 
little to expect in the future. But now 
we can hope a great deal." 

" There is something in that, wife. 
You used to say, I remember, when this 
boy was small, that he had something 
of the philosopher about him ; and 
now we have come to a time when his 
philosophy will turn to real practical 
account." 

" Yes," said his mother, " Geoigy 
has profited by the experiences of his 
childhood, and I hope he has happi- 
ness enough in his heart, to last him 
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throiigh aU the tnals that may come, 
in that dim hereafter which is yet be- 
fore us all* But whskt says this little 
fairy? " said she, turning to Jane, who 
had as yet, been a silent listener to the 
conversation, 

Jane, sitting with her face turned 
toward the window, had hoped to pass 
unnoticed during the questionings. She 
was moved by the heroic cheerfulness 
of her mother, and the serene hopeful- 
ness of her father ; and a voice Wiliiin^ 
told her thjitt it was her duty to follow 
their example, and add to their com- 
forty as they were adding to hers, by 
being contentedlyrreconciled to her lot. 
But in her heart were rising up those 
obstinate yearnings for *' joys now fled," 
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which no other feeling, however strong, 
could overcome. We ought not to re- 
vfcal a secret which was hardly to her 
own heart confessed ; but a few words 
exchanged with cousin John, at the 
moment of parting, had bound her by 

. a new tie to the dear northern home, 
and lengthened the weary waters of 
ocean, which was about to separate 
those two young hearts, which had just 
found all life and beauty in each oth- 
er's love. She looked down on the 
golden circle, which he had placed on 
'- ^er finger, and tried to gather strength 

. to answer. She remembered the words 
which accompanied the gift : 

*' This shall be your constant remind- 
er of that affection which will follow 
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you wherever you go, and bring you 
back, ere long to its possessor, to go 
out no more forever." 

But it was of no avail that she strug- 
gled thus with herself. • Only tears 
would come to answer her mother's 
question. 

Mrs. King saw her daughter's strug- 
gles, and putting her arm around her 
kindly, she drew her to her bosom, and 
said, " You shall go back again some 
day, my dear child, if we all live. I 
know how hard it was for you ; but we 
must all keep as brave hearts as we 
can in this world. Life has much 
shadow continually for our pathway; 
if we cannot keep simshine enough 
within our own hearts, to silver line 
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the clouds, there will be nothing but 
darkness oftentimes around us." 

Her only answer was tears, for the 
moment, there seemed much more 
shadow than sunshine around her path- 
way; but she struggled Imrd within 
herself to conceal her emotion, for the 
sake of those who grieved when her 
heart was sorrowful ; and soon she re- 
simied her usual cheerfulness again. 

From this time aU mentioi|i^f the 
sacrifice was avoided by the family; 
but each strove to show.to the other, 
the sunniest side of their life, and to- 
gether they created an atmosphere of 
gladness which made bright and beau- 
tiful the new home which received 
them. 
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CHAPTER II. 

WOULD like tifce to introduce 
to you, by minute description, 
the new home and its surroimd- 
ings ; but I must deny myself, 
aj^d only tell you that it was a 
very humble little house, in the out- 
skirts of the city. It was kept very 
neatly ; and aU simple and imadorned 
as it was, it had the highest adornment 
that any earthly habitation can have, 
namely, patient, loving Christian dwell- 
as under its roof. 

17 
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In cheerful content, a year passed 
away. It was a trying year to business 
men. Mr. King, notwithstanding the 
most constant and patient attention to 
his business, succeeded only in making 
enough to keep up the expenses of 
living ; but all hoped for better things 
the next year. Mary and Jane both 
had music pupils, and thus added their 
little ealiigjigs to the needy store for 
family* Use.. Georgy had been kept at 
school during the entire year. It was 
agreed by oil the members of the house- 
hold, that any sacrifice might be will- 
ingly made by the elder members of 
the family, if by its aid, Georgy could 
be continued at school. 

He had felt a great desire from his 
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childhood, to have a thorough educa- 
tion. He was excessively fond of study, 
for he knew that it was only by the 
most earnest and patient endeavor Ifaat 
he could attain to wisdom. And be- 
yond this most worthy motive for ac- 
tion, Georgy had another secret intent, 
which had been to him, even more t>f 
a stimulus than his own mental growth 
and development. He desired to be 
by cujture, all that the gpod Father, 
who gave hflh^his capacities for thought, 
designed that he should be, and he 
hoped that through realizing his own 
highest growth, he might be enabled 
to be an assistance to the werld^ and a 
hdper to all those with whom the cir- 
cutostances of his life should bring him 
in contact. 
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His hope and plaii for life was, to 
become a " minister of the gospel," as 
he Relieved that this would open to him 
the largest field of usefulness. In or- 
der to success in this -profession, he 
knew that he needed the largest advan- 
tages that could be afforded him, and 
he was willing to make almost any sac- 
rifice in order to get them. All of his 
family, as we have seen, sympathised 
with him in his wishes, and were •will- 
ing to do anything that ^y in their 
power for the furtherance of his plans. 

You may think, my dear little friend, 
tljat these were very wise and intricate 
plans for a boy not much over thirteen 
years old. And so they truly %verf ; 
but you remember that he has been al- 
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ways a serious, thoughtful boy, and 
from the time that We first knew him, 
he has been given to very wise refle#-. 
tions about life, and the best way to • 
make it useful und happy. 

To live a purposeless existence he 
had always determined should never be 
his lot ; and all of his life was sweet- 
ened by this desire to do good. 

Have you, my little friend, who now 
reads' the story of his life, any noble 
purpose for which you live and labor ? 
Or, are you like a straw floating on a 
river ; but an idle useless thing, float- 
ing down the stregpi of time. If you 
are to-day, without a purpose, do not, 
I entreat, let to-morrow dawn upon 
your head, without finding in your 
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heart, some noble intent for the £u- 
ture. Arid whatever you shall resolve 
to do, be s«re at the same moment to 
resolve to do it weU. But I am wan- 
dering from, my story. 

In the spring of his thirteenth year, 
his father's business prospects began 
to brighten. So hopefully did the year 
commence, that it seemed as if nothing 
coidd prevent them from recovering 
again, something of their former pros'- 
perity. In view of this, Mr. King pro- 
posed that all of the children should 
again receive the advantages which the 
schools around them could furnish. 
There was a fine Seminary for young 
ladies, near where Mr. King was liv- 
ing, and in this Mary and Jane resum- 
ed their too-long neglected studies. 
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Georgy, in preparation f<)r a College 
course, which Mr. King now hoped to 
be able to secure to him, was sent to a 
boardii^^fK^al for hays^ a few mSes 
out of ^ citjr. Wm. heart waii &1I of 
joy, for life seemed aU bdght before 
himiww. 

The gentleman who had chazge ef 
the seh$K)I, .thought it best lor &e boys 
to rema»» there during the terra — go- 
iflg home sctldom^ if at aU, tintii ^ 
close of iL /This was something of It 
hardship to Georgy at firat, as he had 
never been separated from Ms family 
before ; but he was wiflmg to undergo 
almost imy privation, for &e sake of 
the advantages Ihat these sacrifices 
would briuig to hinu Mr< Banford, 
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(the principal of the school,) was very 
severe in his discipline, but Georgy 
soon found that the rules which seem- 
ed so strict at first, could be easily obey- 
ed, if he tried to remember them. He 
never complained. 

The boarding-house was chill and 
desolate, and all home comforts vanish- 
ed at its forbidding portal ; but our lit- 
tle fiiend tried to forget all these things 
in his devotion to study. Whenever 
he began to feel an home-sick feeling; 
a yearning for the dear ones, of whose 
affectionate tenderness he was depriv- 
ed, he would redouble his energy, and 
by compelling himself to work the 
harder over his books, soon gain con- 
trol of those wandering desires. He 
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had frequent letters from, and wrote 
frequent letters to the home dear ones, 
but these were a poor substitute for 
the living proofs of love to which he 
had always been used in their pres- 
ence. 

Eight weeks of the school-term had 
passed away quickly ; and if not pleas- 
antly, I may say truly, very profitably, 
to Georgy, when one Friday evening 
he came into the chapel for the even- 
ing exercise, feeling very weary, and a 
little heart-heavy. 

He had received no letter from home 

that week, and the long silence began 

to make him feel a little anxious, and 

if it must be confessed, home-sick. 

It was the custom of the school, for 
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one of the teachers (who had charge of 
these matters) to retain all the letters 
which came during the day, until eve- 
ning, then read the names of those 
aloud, who were to come to the desk 
for letters. A joyful thrill came to 
Georgy's heart, when he heard his 
name read that night, among the for- 
tunate number. Gladly he seized his 
letter, and ran to his room to devour 
. its contents. 

If you are in an equal hurry^ my 
dear little friends to knowr its contents, 
so that you cannot wait imtil he has 
finished readii^, we will take a peep 
over his shoulder, and read for our- 
selves. 
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" Mt Dear Son : — 

" I am the appointed agent of the family, to 
say, that we have stretched oar patience to its ut- 
most limit, without seei^ your dear face. Wo 
thought we should be able toVait until the close 
of your school-term ; but we have lately come to 
think that this is impossible. A new joy has been 
given to our household, and we cannot be satisfi- 
ed until yon shall have shared it with us. We 
all desire that you come to us by to-morrow morn- 
ing's stage. Please tell Mr. Ranford that this is 
our request, and that we will endeavor to return 
you safely on Monday, to your duties again. 

'* Mary and Jane would make my letter heavy 
with the messages of love whidi they desire to 
send, but as' you are coming so soon, I shall re- 
Berve them, and let them offer them by word of 
mouth. 

"Your mother desires me to tell yoU, that we 
caa renew in your heart now, all that old passion 
fi>r 'pets,' which made your childhood at once 
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80 happy and so troubled. A little fledgling has 
been given to our home-nest, which has already 
won all our hearts, and it only awaits your pres- 
ence, my dear child, t^aake our happiness com- 
plete. Come to us quickly. We shall all look 
anxiously for the arrival of to-morrow's coach. 
Till then, I bid you a tender good-bye. 
" Your affectionate father, 

I. N. King." 

Georgy's eyes were full of tears, as 
he read. Tears of joy, at the thought 
of seeing once more the loved ones 
from whom he had been so long sepa- 
rated. He read the letter over and 
over, -several times, before he could 
fully comprehend its meaning ; and in 
spite of the closest examination, there 
W81S a mystery in it that he could not 
solve. 
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He sat thinking intently for a few 
moments, when suddenly, the remem- 
brance came to him, that in order to 
get permission to leane in. the morning, 
he must see Mr. Kanford before the 
hour of retiring. He sprang up hasti- 
ly, and ran up to his room. 

Mr. R. was at first very imwilling to 
grant the request. He never liked to 
have his rules broken over ; but when 
told is was Mr. King's request, he be- 
gan to mollify a little; and when Georgy 
gave him the letter to read, he smiled 
as he read it over, and at its conclusion, 
he said, 

" Since it is such a very important 
occasion, I suppose I shall have to con- 
sent to your goiag. But you will please 
tell yo^ father for me, that the con- 
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sent was given in answer to his request, 
and not ia harmony with my own sense 
of duty." 

"I am very much obliged to you, 
sir, for the permission, and I will try 
to study the harder when I come back, 
as a recompence for your kindness." 

As soon as he finished speaking, he 
ran back to his room, and began to 
pick up the things which he wished to 
carry home with him, and put them 
carefully into his satchel. The coach 
passed the boarding-house on its way 
to the city, about day-light Georgy 
was so much afraid that he should 
over-sleep himself, and thus lose the 
chance of going, that he scarcely slept 
at all that night. He got up several 
times, and lighted his caodle to see 
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wbat time it was ; and finally, at two 
o'clock, he resolved not to go to sleep 
again. He dressed himself with the 
greatest care, and spent the remainder 
of the time studying, till at length, 
about four o'clock, he heard the distant 
rumbling of the heavy coach, and ran 
dowB to the ?oad-side to take his place 
among its passengers. The horses 
seemed to him to move very slowly. 
Never had the minutes seemed to him 
so long. But he would not allow him- 
self in impatience ; he tried to be 
amused by talking with his fellow pas- 
seqgers, by observing the beauties 
along the way-side, which they were 
passing ; and at last by taking out and 
rereeding his father's letter, which 
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a£forded him more pleasure, every time 
he looked over its contents. 

But I will not conceal the fact, that 
a part of his desire to read it again and 
again, grew out of the mystery that 
was wrapped up in it. He had not 
yet divined what that wonderful ** pet" 
could be, of which his father spoke in 
the letter, as having captivated the 
hearts of the whole household. Then, 
this mysterious creature was to renew 
in ilia own heart, long smothered re- 
collections and joys. Oh ! how much 
he longed for the coming of the mo- 
ment when his curiosity could be grat- 
ified, and he be able to judge for him- 
self respecting the new visitant at the 
home heaxth-stone. . 
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Do you, my little readers, succeed in 
mastering the secret any more success- 
fully than Georgy did ? You must not 
be long in guessing, {ot the coach al- 
ready nears Mri King's door. 

Already on the piazza stand Mary 
and Jane, with their hands shading 
their eyes, skiving which shall catch a 
first sight of the coach, and now as it 
winds round a turn in the road, not far 
from the house, and they see Georgy's 
head extending from the window, their 
cries of joy call Mr. King to join their 
happy company. A moment more and 
Georgy is in their arms. The coach 
hardly pauses ; our young friend, satch- 
el in hand, is propelled by the pressure 
of heart inclination, and scarcely a sec- 
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ond elapses f&ei the house is reached, 
before the coach and coachman are 
lost from sight, all unconscious of the 
pleasure which they have given in this 
momentary pause. 

But to return to the greetings of the 
dear ones in that happy home. M 
soon as Georgy CQuld disengage him- 
self from th6 ajcms of Mary and Jane, 
a,nd grasp his father's warm hand, h^ 
thought of and n^]s«e4 his mother from 
the little group. 

Fearing that some evil tidings might 
be in store for him, he asked with a 
trembling voice : 

"My mother, where is she] " 

" She preferred waiting for you, ahd. 
receiving you in hex room," replied h^s 
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father, " and we must hasten to her, 
for she is more than anxious to see and 
embrace you." 

All made haste now to enter the 
house, and together made their way to 
Mrs. King's room. Georgy was first, 
and he rushed through the open door, 
witb something of the impetuosity of 
his childhood, thinking of nothing but 
shortening the distance between himself 
and that tender mother who was dearer 
to him almost than his own life. 

Suddenly, when he came in sight of 
her, he paused, almost petrified with 
astonishment ; for, behold ! in her 
arms, a little weeny, helpless baby, and 
Jiaie'& voice behind him, saying, " It is 1 
ours," brought back the remembrance 
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of the letter, and the whole truth flash- 
ed upon his mind. 

I have no words to express the joy 
which he felt when his mother laid the 
little helpless thing in his arms, and 
said, 

" This is yofar pet, Georgy, which is, 
perhaps to bring more trouble to you 
than all the rabbits, lambs and crows, 
that you ever saw, could bring. Do 
you accept her under these circum- 
stances?" 

"Oh ! mother, how can you ask me 
that? I never was so happy in my 
life. What if she does bring some 
trouble, wont the pleasure which will 
come with it, be a thousand fold recom- 
pence for all this ? " 
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How swiftly the hours of that bliss- 
ful day sped to all that reunited fami- 
ly. All were ready to re-echo Georgy's 
words, that they never were so happy 
in their lives. 

At evening, when they were all gath- 
ered in their mother's room, for the 
usual service of prayer and reading, 
Mr. King says, " What do you think 
my dear ones, has made us all so much 
happier to day than usual 1 " 

Mrs. King replied first. 

" It seems to me that the presence 
pf our children. The sight of this im- 
broken circle," she said, looking proud- 
ly around on those dear faces, ^^is 
enough to fill our hearts with joy." 
"Yes," said Mary, "It must be 
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Georgy's coining home, that has made 
us all so glad to-day. And I don't 
know," added she, turning to Jane, 
" but this letter, which my good sistef 
has just received, may have done some-^ 
thing toward filling the measure of her 
joy. How is it, sis ? " 

Jane kept no secrets from those deat 
family friends, and she answered £rank- 

" I was happy before it came, but I 
I am of course happier now, since it 
brings news that cousin John will be 
with us, by the first of next month. 
Then Georgy will have his vacation, 
and wont we have many more, just as 
happy days as this has been ? " 

Georgy had been all of this time 
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looking very thoughtfully, and when 
his father turned to him for an answer, 
to the question, he seemed hardly pre- 
pared to give it. All urged him to 
speak, and at length, he said, 

" Jane's anticipations for the future, 
someway brought a chill to my heart. 
The future is so imcertain to us always. 
But I do wrong to throw a single trace 
of shadow over the simshine of our 
hearts to day. There is no mystery to 
me, in the fact of our all being so hap- 
py. It is not wonderful, that when 
the doors of paradise are opened, and 
a little angel like this," pointing to the 
cradle, " wanders into our earth-homes, 
that she should bring on her wings, 
enough of lie blissful airs of that bright \ 
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land, to waft away our sorrows, for a 
little while at least." 

" That is true," said Mr. King, " you 
have touched the key-note of all our 
joy, and now let us pray that we re- 
ceive this new gift from the hands of 
God, with thankful hearts, and that 
she he long continued to us, as our 
guardian angel of blessing and peace." 

The little family group kneeled 
down together, and heartfelt thanks- 
giving, went up heavenward, from that 
living offering, laid on the home-altar 
that night. 

The next day was Sunday. How 
joyful, how bright, how swift-footed its 
moment's were I cannot tell. It seem- 
ed to Georgy, that its sun had hardly 
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risen, before it was sinking again be« 
hind the western horizon. He said 
as he watched the last rays vanish be- 
hind the chimney tops, 

'* Surely no Joshua has commanded 
the sun to stand still this day. I nev- 
er knew him go over the sky at such a 
galloping pace." 

" How do you feel about going back 
to-morrow morning ? " asked his fath- 
er. 

" Oh, I am wiQing to go. I should • 
be unworthy of all these joys, if I was 
not willing to go back to duty, after 
possessing them. But someway it 
seems a great deal harder than I 
thought it was going to. I believe it 
is this Uttle darling baby, that I cling 
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to, SO much this tune. I couldn't have 
believed that she could have grown so 
tight to my heart, in so little time. 
You will aU take the best of care of 
her, wont you, when I am gone? 
Don't let her wander back to paradise, 
before I come again." 

"You ought not to give us such 

commissions, my dear child," said his 

*. 

mother ; " only God, who has given our 
blessings, can continue them to us. 
You must ask of Him, for He can give 
you £|jll things." 

I will not attempt to repeat all the 
conversation of that memorable night. 
All felt that the hours were precious, 
and sleeping was not thought of, until 
long after midnight 
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When Mr. King at last suggested, 
that they should all retire, there was 
great opposition made to the proposi- 
tion ; hut at length, in view of the work 
which was expected of Georgy the 
next day, ihey consented to separate. 




CHAPTER in. 

JHE return coach, by which 
Georgy was to go, left about 
daylight. The parting was 
very hard, but all tried to 
cheer themselves with the thought, 
that but three weeks now intervened 
between this happy day, and the time 
of the long vacatioi^ ; so they possess- 
ed their hearts with patience, and each 
went back to their usual toil. 

Georgy would have been very sleepy 
the next day, after his long wakeful- 
ness, had not a feeling of pride helped 
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to keep him awake. He had promised 
Mr. Ranford, that he would study the 
harder after his return, if he would 
give him the privilege of going home. 
This promise he found it very hard to 
keep. His thoughts were now, very 
often wandering to the dear quiet home, 
where mother and father, and the dear 
sisters were ; especially^ the little new- 
bom sister ; his heart seemed to yearn 
toward her, even more than to the oth- 
er members of the family. All of the 
others, he expected to meet again, just 
as he had left them ; but the little new 
sister, he knew was changing every 
day. Oh, how he longed to be with 
them all, that he might enjoy with 
them, the pleasure of seeing her grow, 
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and improve. He had frequent letters 
from home, and they wrote very cheer- 
fully. The days wore on, and the 
last week of the school had just com- 
menced. 

Georgy had received one letter from 
home, on Monday of this week, an4 
was made a Kttle anxious, by the in- 
telligence that it contained. Several 
cases of yellow fever had occurred in 
the city, and the doctors thought the 
prospect was, for a very sickly season. 
The day before the letter was written, 
a lady, who Uved in the next house, 
had been taken very suddenly sick, 
and from being well in the mommg^ 
was a corpse before the sunset Mrs. 
King wrote a few words in the letter, 
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" You must keep up good courage, 
my son, and not feel over anxious, 
about us. Remember, that we are all 
in the care of the Good Preserver, and' 
whatever comes to us, whether it be 
life or death, we are still in His hands. 
We all wait your coming, and if we 
live, we shall have warm hearts to re^ 
ceive you, on Friday night. 

Wednesday night, when the list of 
names were read, of those who were 
to recaiye letters, Georgy was a little 
surprised, to hear his own name among 
the number. He went forward eager- 
ly, to receive the missive, sure that it 
must come from some unexpected 
quarter, but as soon as his eye fell on 
the envelope, he knew that it was one 
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of the home letters. He could not be 
mistaken in that handwriting. It must 
certainly be his mother's. He could 
not wait to get to his room , breaking 
the seal, he stood fastened to the spot, 
while he read these terrible words. 

*' Dear Son : — From a breaking heart I send 
you this message. The destroyer has entered 
our household, and Mary has gone hence. 
We have many fears that to-day will be your 
father's last upon earth. He desires to see 
you ; I know not what to say. In the midst of 
this terrible scourge, it is almost certain death, 
to come into the city ; but we may have the 
satisfaction of seeing one another's faces once 
more, and dying together if you come. It 
seems now, as if we were destined to all fall 
victims to this dreadful fever. The doctor 
says, I am wild to think of j^onr coming. You 
must do as you please. ^ 

^ " Your afflicted mother, 

M. King." 
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Oh, the agony of soul, which Georgy 
experienced during the long night 
which followed. It seemed to him, 
that the day would never break. His 
first impulse, was to start on foot, and 
travel all night, but Mr. Ranford re- 
strained him, telling him (hat it would 
be almost certain death for him, to 
venture in to the presence of this dread 
fever, in the fatigued condition which 
his walk would certainly induce. This 
at first had no weight on his mind ; life " 
or death, seemed all the same to him ; 
but he was forced to listen to the voice 
of reason, when Mr, B. had talked 
with him a few minutes. The truth of 
his words, that if his father was taken 
away from the family, he would be the 
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only support left to his mother 
and sisters, sank deep into Georgy's 
heart; and he was the more easily 
persuaded to abandon his wild project 
of walking, when he was assured that 
he could not reach the city by any pos- 
sibility, more than a half hour, in ad- 
vance of the morning's coach. 

When he finally permitted himself 
to be persuaded, he spent the night in 
packing his clothing and books, and 
making everything ready for a long 
* tarry at home ; seeing as he did, in 
the present uncertainty, that his re- 
turn to this jDlace was very doubtful 
indeed. 

After all things were ready for his 
departure, he felt like unburdening the 
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terrible anguish of his heart in tears ; 
but wandering memories of his moth- 
er's teaching came over him, and he, 
was led to the true source of strength. 
He kneeled down by his bedside, and 
in an agony of entreaties, supplicated 
God for help. 

A peaceful quiet took possession of 
him, and when he rose from his knees 
he felt that he was willing to receive 
whatever might be in store for him in 
the future. 

The coach came for him, and at the 
appointed time it drew near to that 
dear home, where he had been so 
warmly welcomed but a few days be- 
fore. 

What a change ! Just as the coach 
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turned that angle of the road, which 
had revealed before, those ^ear faces 
beaming with delight at sight of him, 
the death-cart rolled by his father's 
gate, and in answer to that horrible 
question, 

" Is anybody to be buried from here 
to-day ? " the door opened, and four 
strong men bore out a coflBn, and de- 
posited it in the cart. 

Geoi^y sprang from the coach, and 
with a terrible cry, begged the driver 
to stop a. moment, that he might look 
once m^e on that dear face ; but no 
heed was given to his agony. The 
only answer waj3, 

'' You had much better be attending 
to the living, than going wild about 
the dead." 
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Georgy knew by the size and ap- 
pearance of the coflin, that it must have 
contained the body of his father. Hip 
anguish was terrible, but the strength 
which he had received from that night 
of prayer, could not so easfly desert him. 
He smothered the great sosrow in his 
own heart, and thinking only of his 
mother's grief, he crossed the thresh- 
old, and in a moment was in her arms. 
She was calm and self-possessed. Her 
Christion soul was unshakon, amid the 
tempest of sorrow, which seemed about 
to overwhelm her. 

A silent pressure of hdart to heart, 
and then each imderstopd the recon- 
ciled will of the other, and they passed 
together, into Jane's chamber, believ- 
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ing what the heartless undertaker had 
said, that the first duty was toward the 
living, rather than sorrow for those 
who had akeady ceased to suffer, 

Jane Was very low ; except that they 
could perceive a quivering motion of 
the covering over her heart, they 
might have thought her already pass- 
ed into the land of spirits. 

Georgy took her hand in his, and 
pressed it to his lips. Her eyelids 
slowly imclosed, and recognising him, 
she seemed for a moment to revive, 
won back as it were, from entering on 
the joys of paradise, by this moment 
of earthly bliss, which was so kindred 
to the pleasures of the skies, 

f'You have come in time, dear 
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brother," she says, "to see my de- 
parture. You had thought to come 
home to a wedding this vacation ; to 
see me made the wife of one whom we 
both love ; but I am bidden to another 
bridal, and the guests are waiting for 
my coming there." 

Georgy's heart was rent with anguish, 
at the thought of giving up this addi- 
tional treasure of his heart. He clung 
to her almost convulsively, and said, 

" Oh, my sister, ca.n you not resist 
this dreadful current, that is bearing 
you away from us 1 You must not go. 
You have much to live for ; stay for 
the sake of us who love you so dearly, 
here." 

She raised her beautiful eyes to his, 
and said, 
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"Yes; I have much, very much to 
live, for, btit oh, we have all so much 
to die for. I am very, very happy ; do 
not wish to call me back. ^Tell — " 

Her voice ceased. She had just be 
gun the utterance of a message, which 
was finished in the ear of the angels, 
who waited to bear her spirit away to 
the bosom of its God. 

The next morning, when the death- 
cart rolled by, with its chilling com- 
mand, " bring oiit your dead," it bore 
away all that was left of those precious 
earthly remains ; and Mrs. King and 
Georgy sat alone by the desolate hearth- 
stone. 

Alone ! did I say ? It was hasty ut- 
terance. There was left to them, the 
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little treasure, which God had •so late- 
ly given ; and now, how their love 
seemed a thousand times increased to- 
ward her^iraad toward one another^ 
as they sat there together, in the gath- • 
ering twilight, Georgy holding the little 
sister in his arms, and pressing hey . 
often to his heart. He says, 

" Don't it seem a little strange to 
you, mother, that God sliould have ex- 
changed treasures with us?. Taking 
from us in one short month the strength 
of our household, and giving us in 
place of it, this little mysterious bundle 
of weakness, which our hearts (Ang to, 
even more, for its very helplessness/^ * 
- '* Yes, my child ; life is not so dark 
^to us^ even amid these terrible shadows, 
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as it would be, without this little ray 
of sunshine. The ties drawing us 
heavenward, would be too strong, were 
it not for this little link binding, us 
here, by her cries for protection and 
care." 

Gqorgy and his mother talked long 
and eailiestly, that night, of life and 
the prospects ihat were opening before 
them, and Mrs. King was surprised to 
find that her son, whom she had been 
in the habit of looking upon as only a 
child, had matured in his mind such 
wise projects for the future. He en- 
treated that his mother should feel no 
anxiety about her support, " for," said 
he, "as long as this good right arm re- 
mains strong, you or this little darling, 
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which God has so mysteriously ce«a- 
mitted to my charge, shall never want." 

" I know, my child, that your heart 
is good and true and generous ; but I 
cannot so soon forget the lessons oi 
this week, as to lean on an arm of 
flesh. My trust must be in God alone. 
He will watch over us, I know, for He 
is the great Father and Mother of the 
universe, and we lie in His arms to- 
night, as helpless as this dear little 
babe does in ours." 

She raised her eyes to heaven, and 
in a tender voice of entreaty cried, 

" Oh, pity us, our Father, and draw 
us closer to thy loving bosom, that we 
may say from the depths of our deso- 
late hearts, " Thy will, not ours, be 
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done," believing that that ' will,' will 
bring us * beauty for ashes, the oil of 
joy for mourning, and the garment of 
praise, for the spirit of heayiness.' " 

Georgy knew that her words were 
true, and they sank deep into his 
heart. He trusted in God, with his 
whole spul, but he knew that the pur- 
poses of the good Father are accom- 
plished through human agencies often 
times, and a strong manly purpose 
was formed in his heart, that he would 
be the human means, in the hands of 
>God; of working out deliverance to 
those dearer to him, than his own life. 




CHAPTER IV. 

' E now pass ov^r an interval 
of thtee months. Come with 
me, dear reader, up this wind- 
ing stairway, across this long 
hall, and up again, till your head is al- 
most dizzy with the ascent. Now, we 
find in this dimly-lighted corridor, a 
door at which we pause, shivering ; for 
the air is disagreeably cold. A low, 
hollow cough from within, strikes on 
our ear, which makes us shiver more, 
for tljere is something in its emptiness, 
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which reminds us, of the chill of the 
tomb. 

Now, we hear footsteps tripping 
lightly up the long staircase, behind 
us, and a young lad opens the door at 
which we stand, and enters the room, 
which our curiosity has been striving 
in vain to penetrate. 

His friendly smile encourages us, and 
we do not feel that it is any intrusion 
for us to keep him company. 

Ah, it is cheerful inside that gloomy 
door. There are cheerful hearts with- 
in, and they light up everything with 
their lovelight. But this is not all. 
The room has very pretty and tasteful 
adornments. We recognize the ca5tpet, 
the lounge, the chairs, the embroider- 
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ed stools, aad several other things, as 
having formerly made cheerful the sit- 
ting room of Mrs. King, in days gone 
by. It is her sitting room that they 
make cheerful now, and they adorn 
also, her kitchen, parlor, and sleeping 
room, for all are contained in those 
four walls. Across one comer of the 
room a neat curtain is drawn, behind 
which, Georgy's bed is placed : and 
here, in a very small space, three hu- 
man beings manage to make life not 
only very .comfortable, but also very 
happy. 

You have of course, recognized in 
that thin, pale woman, sitting in this 
comfortable arm chair, our old friend 
Mrs. Kiog; and Greorgy's pleasunt 
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smile cannot be mistaken, if you have 
looked at him doeely. 

As soon as he opened the door, he 
began to speak. 

"Oh, mother, T have some good 
news to tell you. I have succeeded in 
getting some work at last; and we 
can't tell what good luck may follow. 
We have seen a good deal of the down- 
hill side of lifelatelyjbutl guess we have 
come to the turning point now." 

Mrs. King met his animated coun- 
tenance with a languid, though very 
pleasant smile, and said, 

"What is it, my son? Are we 
about to come in possession of a for- 
tune, that makes you sohappy in jwos- 
pect?" 
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** 06, yes, mother, a fortune of hard 
work, and pretty goad recompense for 
it. Now, if you can only get that 
troublesomte cough, out of the way, we 
will be happy and free from anxiety 
once more." 

" I am glad to know, that there is a 
prospect of your having business ; but 
where is it, and what recompense will 
you have i " 

^f It is here, in the city, of course. I 
could not think of leaving you and 
this dear little helpless treasure," he 
said, laying his hand on the cradle. 
^' Mr. Mason would have given me 
three hundted dollars a\ year, to have 
gone clerk on a steamboat. This, he. 
said, was great wages to oflfer a bay of 
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my age, for the first year. I have been 
so long seeking employment, and this 
was the first time that any chance has 
offered; it was a real temptation, in 
view of our necessities ; but when I 
took a thought of your feeble health, 
I knew that you couldn't spare me, and 
I said no, I will not go ; we will starve 
together if need be, but I will not de- 
sert them. Mr. Mason saw my tears, 
(for I am not ashamed to tell you, 
mother, that I couldn't keep the tears 
back,) and he said, 

" What is the matter, my boy ; you 
are not crying over the prospect of 
having three hundred a year, are you, 
in these hard times ? " 

'^ No, sir, I replied. It is because 
I cannot accept your offer. " 
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" What ! cannot accept my offer ? " 
said he, "how is that] I thought 
you wanted employment." 

" I do," said I, and I thought a^s he 
looked so kind, it would he best to tell 
him the whole story. So I told him 
of father's death, of your sickness and 
of the darling baby, and when I added 
that all your support and comfort de- 
pended on my labor, I saw the tears 
fall fast from his eyes. 

" He said that he would try and do 
something for me, and asking me to 
come back in an hour, he abruptly 
left the office. ♦, 

" Of course, I was punctual to the 
time,, and what was my joy, to find that 
heha^ secured for me a place as clerk, 
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in the post office, where I am to have 
two hundred dollars a year, and Mr. 
Mason said, if 1 proved to be faithful, 
1 would soon get a better place." 

" Here Georgy paused, out of breath 
with talking so fast, and Mrs. King 
smiling, said, 

" You have told a long story, my 
dear." 

^' Yes, but it's a good one, ain't it? 
We can afford to tell long stories, 
when they are all made up of good 
news, can't we mother ? " 

" Yes, certainly ; and I hope that 
your whole life-story may be made up 
of as pleasant tidings, whether I am 
spared to listen to their narration or 
not?" 
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" Don't speak oi dying mother, it 
makes my heart ache so." 

It is best for us to speak . of it, my 
son, and my constant prayer is, that 
we may grow to think and speak of it 
calmly; until it shall seem to us both, 
as a pleasant cfonclusion of this long 
dream of sorrow." 

" But what are Minnie and I to do, 
without you, mother?" said Georgy, 
making a great effort to choke down 
the tears, which were beginning to 
fall. 

" God will take care of you, loaf 
child, and you must live for one an- 
other." 

Georgy could make no reply ; he 
bent over: the cra4le, and kissed the 
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sleeping baby, and tried to ask for 
strength, with which to bear cheerful- 
ly this new and terrible sorrow, which 
he saw was about to overwhelm him. 
He knew not how his heart was to bear 
this additional weight, but he remem- 
bered the promise, " As is your day, 
so ^hall your strength be," and he 
was comforted. 

When he had prayed the prayer, 
" Oh, Father, if it be possible, let this 
cup pass from me : yet, nevertheless, 
not as I will, but as Thou wilt," he 
felt relieved, and rising from his knees, 
he went cheerfully about his evening 
duties. 

The next morning, he rose early, 
and went with alight step and a hope- 
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fill heart, to commence his new busi- 
ness life. 

He was not expected to be at the 
post oflB.ce, imtil seven o'clock; but 
there were many little duties at home, 
which he had been in the habit of do- 
ing, to save his mother's strength ; 
these he could not bear now to im- 
pose upon her, so in order to accom- 
plish them, he made a rule for himself, 
that he would rise every morning at 
half past four. He did not break 
this rule during the whole winter. It 
came a little hard for him at jfirst, but 
the nobleness of the motive for which 
he labored, sustained him in the sac- 
rifice, and he was all the day long hap- 
pier, for having made this httle exer- 
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tion to add to the comfort of tl^o^e who 
were so dear to him. At eve^ingj fee 
always hurried home as soon as his 
services could be dispensed with at the 
office, which was usually about half 
past seven, and the remainder of the 
evening, he gave to home duties. He 
became very handy about house^work, 
and attained skill which was of great 
service to him in after years. Among 
14s other duties, was that of drei^sing 
and undressing Minnie, who fell al- 
most :entirely to his care. It was very 
beautiful, the tender lote which grew 
daily more strong between that sacrific- 
ing brother, who was giving her so 
much of his own life, and that little 
helpless sister; who had nothing to 
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give in return, but her look of affec- 
tion, and her eager caresses. Mrs. 
King watched the development of 
this love, with a satisfaction, which 
only one in her situ.atipn could know. 
She knew that they would need all the 
softening influences, which the most 
hallowed affection could exert, to 
make smooth the rugged paths, which 
were before ihem in life. 




CHAPTER V. 

jHEN the winter of which we 
have written, had passed 
away, and the genial spring was 
just ripening into summer, the 
new^ sorrow long foreboded, fell upon 
Georgy's life. * 

His mother, who had so long strug- 
gled between the two lives, desiring to 
depart, yet lingering, as it seemed, for 
the sake of those who were to be left 
behind, took her flight to that better 
country : and the little fatherless 
and motherless, almost friendless or- 
phans were left alone in tiie world. 
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That gentle woman's death-scene, was 
as beautiful and serene, as the life had 
been which preceded it. She said 
just before she departed, 

" I can trust you, my dear children, 
in the arms of the same God, who has 
cared for me so tenderly. He will nev- 
er leave you, nor forsake you. Put all 
your trust in him. 

" Georgy^my son, this treastire I leave 
with you," she says, laying Minnie ten- 
derly in his arms ; " keep her unspotted 
from the world, and do not let anything 
separate her from you, until she is old 
enough to buffet the rude storms of 
life, alone. Do this, and God will re- 
ward you, as He does His ministering I 
angels, for their ever watchful vigils, 
kept over the little ones of His fold." 
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" I will never, never be separated 
from her, while my poor protection 
can guard her from evil^ or make the 
pathway for her feet more easy to 
tread." 

" God bless you, for the promise," 
feebly gasped the dying mother ; *• God 
bless you, my children ! " these were 
her last words, before her spirit took 
its flight. 

. Georgy sat silent by that bedside, 
for a long time, pressing the baby to 
his heart, and repeating the promise to 
God, whose ear only, was open to that 
lonely mourner's weeping and strug- 
gles. 

A few days after this sad night, 
a little procession was seen strugglinpf 
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through the crowded streets of that 
great unsympathising city, following a 
plain hearse which contained all that 
remained to earth, of that true-heailed 
woman. There was nothing peculiar 
in the appearance of the procession, 
made up as it was, of an humble look- 
ing class of men and women, except 
that in the place usually occupied by 
the long train of mourners there was 
only a boy of fourteen years, bearing 
in his arms a babe not yet a year old, 
who, when they all stood tearfully 
around the open grave, looked into its 
dark mouth, and seeming to shrink 
from its chiil, turned her eyes up to 
the sky, and lifting her little hands, 
gave a cry of recognition, as if to ac- 
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knowledge a presence, which older 
eyes, world-shaded, saw not. 

As soon as the necessary excitement 
of the funeral were past, Georgy be- 
gan with an earnest searching, worthy 
of an older headj to examine into the 
exact condition of his worldly affairs. 
The expense of his mother's last sick- 
ness, and burial, had been great, for 
their limited means, and before the ex- 
amination, Georgy had feared that 
everything which they possessed, 
would have to be sacrificed to pay 
their debts. A kind old lady, who had 
taken much interest in the unfortunate 
family, advised Georgy to keep what 
he had left, and say nothing about pay- 
ing the debts. 
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" The rich," she says, " can afford to 
do without the little recompense which 
you owe to them, better than you can 
without your little earthly all." 

This advice received no favor 
in Georgy's eyes. He remembered 
with what a brave-hearted honesty, his 
father had given up all, when four 
helpless beijigs were dependent upon 
him for support, and he felt that he 
should be an unwoithy descendant of 
such a father, if he could not be true- 
hearted, with only himself and little 
Minnie to care for. 

He proceeded to pay all of his in- 
debtedness, and was rewarded for this 
honesty, by finding himself much ricji- 
er than he had expected. None 6i 
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the furniture had to be sold, and 
Georgy hoped ^to be able to retain the 
little room, which was such a comfort- 
able shelter for Minnie and himself, 
lie had very small rent to pay, as the 
room being a garret, and on the out- 
skirts of the city, was not a very desir- 
able lodging to most persons ; though 
it was the more acceptable to Georgy, 
for both these reasons. His feet were 
nimble, and his limbs strong, and run- 
ning up the long staircases was no hard- 
ship for him. The air was much 
purer and better for being in a garret, 
than any cellar for which he must have 
paid the same price, could have afford- 
ed him. The same reason made him 
rejoice, that their lodging was iu the 
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outskirts of the. city. Minnie would 
at least have a purer sky to look at, 
and sweeter breath, than those poor 
litfle creatures that he had seen daily 
creeping into their dark underground 
rooms, in the heart of the city, if he 
could succeed in letaining their pres- 
ent room. This uncertainty, was yet 
to be changed into a reality. 

The night after the settlement was 
all completed, Georgy sat with Minnie 
in his arms, in his. mother's arm chair, 
thinking intently. The. little one had 
been asleep foif an hour, but Georgy 
had not yet put her in the cradle. 
He gave two reasons to himself, for 
this. Eifst, he says to himself, " since 
Minnie and I are so alone in the world. 
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it seems as if we ought to keep very 
close to one another ; and then again, 
it will certainly help me to expedi- 
ents, to have this liitle darling close to 
my heart. And now," he says, " what 
shall I do to get bread to keep us from 
perishing?" 

Mrs. Low, the old lady of whom I 
before spoke, had kindly offered to 
take care of Minnie, while Georgy 
was gone to the post office, if he felt 
inclined to leave her in her care ; but 
the more Georgy thought of this plan, 
the more disagreeable it seemed to 
him. 

Mrs. Low was a good woman, and 
would no doubt, try to be as kind as 
she could, to the little orphan ; but she 
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had a very captious temper, and Georgy 
knew that it would be often tried, and 
not controlled, if the little one were 
left with her. Then another, and 
greater obstacle still, lay in the way of 
leaving her, for whole days in this 
room. 

Mrs. Law, had a daughter living 
with her, who was the mother of three 
of the most rude, profane little boys, 
that Georgy had ever seen ; and the 
thoujht of having his innocent little 
darling brought up in such a foul at- 
mosphere, was terrible to him. 

" No," he says, " I cannot accept 
this offer. I will try and get some- 
thing to do, that I ©an bring home ; if 
I do not get much for it, it will be bet- 
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ter even to starve our poor bodies a 
little, than to starve her spirit, by leav- 
ing it to unfold, in such an atmo- 
sphere of sin. 

Georgy tried to pierce the dark vail 
which covered the future, with his 
anxious questionings. 

He asked himself seriously, what he 
ought to do, with those plans of life, 
which he had so long ago formed with 
regard to the ministry. The prospect 
seemed for the moment, very dark 
before him. How was he, poor and 
unfriended in this great city, where 
every one seemed to think only of 
themselves, to ever attain to that posi- 
V- tion, where he could feed the multitudes 

r 

with the bread of life, when at this mo- 
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ment, he knew hardly, where he was 
to get bread for to-morrow's sustenance 
for himself, and this dear little sister, 
so mysteriously left fo his care. 

Yet something within him, forbade 
him abandoning this service* He said, 
" surely I am created for better things 
than a continual drudging for the mere 
satisfaction of animal wants. My body 
is only the house that I live in, and I, 
my better, higher self; is it to be but 
a captive carpenter, working forever, 
while I remain on the earth, at this 
one poor house, without ever finishing 
it] It cannot be. I can, I will do 
better things. Minnie shall see in me, 
an example of life, with a higher 
object, than mere sensual existence 
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gives. Ah, my darling," he says, 
stooping down to kiss her, " we will 
live the better life, you and I, or we 
will not live at all upon the earth. 

But now, came new thoughts and 
questionings. Where am I to get the 
means of an education, or the oppor- 
tunity, to avail myself of schools, and at 
the same time, be faithful to this 
charge ? 

But his heart said, *' peace, be still." 
If these things must all, for the pres- 
ent be foregone, perhaps this discipline 
of self-sacrifice will be a better prep- 
aration for my holy calling, than any 
school could be. I can aflford to live 
in part for her, and if I can keep her 
heart innocent and pure, perhaps she 
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will be to me, an invaluable professor, 
for, " of such are the kingdom of 
heaven." 

I will be for her a temporal guardi- 
an, and she shall be to me a guai;^an 
angel, keeping me ever true to my pur- 
poses for life : reminding me ever of 
my duty to my fellows, and above all, 
of my duty to God. 




CHAPTER VI. 

ijHE next day after these wise 
resolves had been renewed in 
Georgy's heart, he rose early 
and before Minnie was awake, 
he ran out on to the street, to try a 
project which had occurred to him as 
the best means of getting information 
about work. 

He left the door of his room a little 
ajar, and on hi^ way down to the street, 
he knocked at Mrs. Low's door, and 
asked her if she would step in, and 
stay with Minnie a few minutes, if she 
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shoTild wake, and cry before his re- 
turn. 

Mrs. Low readily promised to do so, 
and away Georgy ran to the post office. 

The boys were all glad to see him 
there, for he, by his obliging disposi- 
tion, had won all their hearts. They 
had known of his mother's sickness 
and death ; and knowing nothing of 
his circumstances, they supposed that 
he had come now, to resume his place 
in the office, and that everything would 
go on as before. 

One of the older clerks began to 
portion out to him his work for the 
day, when he astonished them all, by 
saying, that he could not occupy that 
place again. 
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He told them frankly, his reasons 
for leaving, which were, as you already 
know, because he could not leave Min- 
nie, and asked if any of them knew of 
anything that he could get to do, which 
might be done in his own chamber. 
Georgy trembled as he asked this 
question. He remembered the long 
three months wandering, with which 
he had sought employment, before he 
had succeeded in getting the place at 
the post office, and knowing as he did, 
that his present position would not 
admit of this seeking, he felt that 
much depended on this application. 

Here were the friends who knew his 
business habits. Most of them were 
natives of the city, and had been for a 
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long time acquainted with its business 
men. With their recommendation, he 
had fair hope of success; without it, 
he must struggle on alone, as he had 
before done. 

" God helps those, who help them- 
selves ; " and he seemed to have a way 
opened for this pilgrim's feet. 

It chanced, that while Georgy was 
speaking, a young man had stepped 
into the office, with one of the clerks, 
and listened to what had been said. 
He seemed much interested in the sim- 
ple frankness of the boy, and said, 

" If you are a good writer, and a 
boy that can be depended upon, I 
think I can do something for you." 

All of the clerks proceeded to tes- 
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tify at once, to Georgy's faithfulness 
and honesty, and the young man seem- 
ed satisfied with their testimonials. 
He went on to say, that in the print- 
ing office to which he belonged, there 
had been engaged a young lad about 
Georgy's age, whose business it was 
to direct the papers. He was a French- 
man, and after having been engaged 
in this humble occupation for two 
years, he had the day before, received 
a letter from France, making him heir 
to a large estate. " Of course," he says, 
" we shall lose this boy from our ser- 
vice, and if this young King will an- 
swer in his place, he can as well di- 
rect those wrappers at home, as at the 
office. The trouble of carrying and 
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bringing, will be -his own, and we shall 
be glad to have the room usually occu- 
pied for that purpose, for something 
else." 

A week after this morning's conver- 
sation in the post office, Georgy was 
duly installed in his new business. 
He was to have five dollars and a half 
a week for his labor, which was to him 
a very good compensation. 

His work was done at home, where 
his watchful eye could be continually 
upon his darling. He purchased a 
little hand cart in which his papers 
were transported to and from the office, 
and always when it was pleasant, Min- 
nie occupied one corner of the cart, in 
which she sat with a queenly dignity. 
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If it was very stormy, Georgy w 
wait until his little pet was asleej 
the night, and then through the 
and the darkness he would run, ht 
as he could well be, in the consci 
ness of doing his duty. 

When these excursions with 
cart first commenced, they broi 
many trials. Going the nearest 
to the office, there was one si 
through which they were compelle 
pass, that was inhabited by very 
people. There were a great n 
rude boys in the street, and they i 
to pursue the cart, calling afterJbiir 

"Where did you get so n 
baby ] " 

" How many children have you 
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old man 1 " and a great many more im- 
pudent questions, which I will not re- 
peat. 

Georgy never paid any attention to 
these boys, but with tears in his ejies, 
he would only run the harder. Yet 
these things troubled him a good deal, 
and he tried several means of ridding 
himself of the torment. 

At first, he changed his course, so 
as to avoid the street, but this involved 
the necessity of going a long ways out 
of his way, and it took so much more 
time, Uiat he could not get hia work 
done pH)perly, and get to the' office in 
season, this way. 

Then he thought of another expedi- 
ent. 
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Minnie had a habit of taking a nap 
every afternoon, and he took this time 
to run and carry his papers. But he 
was continually tormented with the 
fear of her waking while he was gone, 
and Ijesides, he knew that the ride in 
the fresh air was good for her, and 
that she would soon pine if she were 
shut up in that close chamber without 
ever sunning herself under the pure 
sky. 

In view of all these things, Georgy 
made up his mind to brave all things 
for her sake. He took her witli him 
every day, and never turned his head 
for the jeers of the rude boys,. 

They very soon got so much accus- 
tomed to the sight, that they took no 
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notice of it , unless, once in a while, 
he would hear himself announced as 
he entered the street, in this way : 

"There comes the boy with the 
baby. Let's get our marbles out of his 
way, for he seems to be always in a 
hurry." 

Georgy would smile, and thank 
them, and very soon, there was no 
more trouble about carrying Milmie in 
the cart. 

You see, my dear little readers, how 
readily a straightforward course of in- 
dependent duty, done firmly, but kind- 
ly, will disarm the rudest persons, of 
their unkindness, and make friends of 
those, who would otherwise do us 
nothing but harm. 
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The paper for which Greorgy was 
engaged, was " The Sun ; " and the 
baby earning so often to the office, 
came to be called their " little ray of 
sunshine." 

She became a great favorite with all 
kt the office, which was very pleasing 
to Geoi^, except that their caresses 
of the baby detained him longer than 
he knew how to stay. He was very 
economical of his time. After he had 
practised this writing for a while, he 
found that he could do it in much less 
time than at first. At length, he had 
gained so much, that all the evenings 
were saved for study. He had never 
abandoned his intention of gaining a 
college education, and now he resum- 
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ed his preparation. He employed a 
teacher who came to his room even- 
ings, to hear him recite, and |n this 
way, he made very rapid^rogress in his 
studies. It is true, that he borrowed 
much time from the night, when he 
ought for his health, to have been 
resting ; but he felt strong, and it seem- 
ed to him, that he could endure any- 
tiiing, for the accomplishment of his 
purposes of life. He would have 
preferred rising earlier in the morn- 
ing, and thus have studied in the early, 
rather than the latter part of the day. 
But Minnie had taken the habit of 
waking very early, and her little prat-^ 
tie prevented all thoughts of study, so 
Georgy, as soon as she woke, would 
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lay aside his Latin, Hebrew, and 
Greek, and turn to his writing, which 
could be attended to, at the same time, 
that he learned that dear, baby lan- 
guage ; which, notwithstanding its 
frequent intrusion on severe and de- 
lightful study, was after all, the most 
charming language of the four. After 
baby was in bed at night, then came 
the time for study ; and Georgy who 
had adopted the office name for the 
dear one, and now called her " Sun- 
beam," almost altogether, used often to 
say to himself, 

" I must wait patiently, till the sun- 
light fades away from this little cham- 
ber, made so bright by its presence ; 
then I will study." 




CHAPTER Vn. 

PASS over now, a year, in the 
quiet life of our happy little 
firiends. It has been to them, a 
year full of promise and bless- 
Both have been well: both have 
grown' wonderfully. Minnie, in body, 
Georgy,in spiritual and mental strength. 
Georgy has resumed his place in the 
church and Sunday School, of which 
he had deprived himself so long on the 
baby's account. 

The Sundays of this year had not 
been misspent by him. He had devot- 
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ed them to a close and severe study of 
the Bible. In this time he had learn- 
ed much of the New Testament, by 
heart. 

He entered a Bible class, taught by 
the pastor, which was connected with 
the school ; but very soon, his services 
were required to take charge of a class 
of small boys, fle would much rath- 
er have remained in the Bible class, 
but he had long before this made up 
his mind, not to shrink from any duty 
which seemed to fall to his lot in life. 
He carried Mmnie with him always to 
church, and to the Sunday School. 
She was very quiet, and though too 
small to understand anything that was 
said, yet the holy quiet air of the 
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place seemed to impress her, and she 
loved to go. The year had brought 
with it a caliE^r feeling of trust in God, 
to Geoigy's heart He and his little 
cbar^ have been protec^bed im ih^k 
hdpless condition, and hare met iilth 
a proq^erity which has exceeded his 
most sanguine hopes. His prepara* 
tions for college have gone on steadily 
and rapidly. He has used the utmost 
economy in their expenditures, and is 
able at the dose of the year to put two 
hundred dollars in the saving's bank, 
which is to remain as a part of the 
means of getting through college. 

You need not imagine, my dear read- 
er, that the current of his life had 
been all smooth. He had met in this 
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time, with some pretty obstmate diffi- 
culties, and had had many moments of 
loneliness and gloom ; but his brave 
heart had been so far.able to conquer 
all these difficulties, and his cheerful 
trust in God, had enabled him to rise 
above the gloom, and with the help of 
his darling Sunbeam, he had managed 
to keep the shadows chased almost 
entirely away. Yet this very little 
Sunbeam was sometimes the means of 
making the darkness seem the more 
iatense, about him. He very rarely 
left her for a moment. During that 
entire year, their lives have .been 
spent so entirely together, that they 
had grown to seem almost as one life, 

which was all harmony and joy and 
love. 
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One afternoon about a year after 
Mrs. King's death, a ' young man who 
had been connected with the Sunday 
School, but had died very suddenly, 
was to be buried. 

Georgy was requested to officiate as 
one of the pall bearers. He hesitated 
on account of the difficulty of leaving 
Minnie ; but the messenger senmed 
anxious, aud the duty imperative. He 
consented to go, and in order to leave 
the little one, where he would not feel 
constantly anxious about her, he took 
the pains to carry her more than a 
mile &om his lodging to a Mrs. Grey, 
with whom he had been acquainted 
when his father was living. She was 
very willing to take care of Minnie, 
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and as she had two children, a boy 
eight and a girl six years old, it was 
hoped that she would stay very con- 
tentedly. While Georgy was gone, 
she noticed the tenderness betweea 
Mrs. Grey and her children. She 
heard them call her " Mother," and 
the sound was a strange one to her 
ear. The little girl says to her, 

" Poor little Minnie has no mother." 

^' Yes, I has." 

" Who is your mother % " 

" Me don know." 

" What is your mother's name ? " 

^* Georgy." 

Little Willie and Sarah Grey laugh- 
ed at the idea of her mother's name 
being Georgy. 
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"niBy thought no-more of the circum- 
stance, after its first kidit>rousness was 
past, but the idea had taken root in 
Minnie's little heart. 

That night, while 'Georgy was rock- 
ing her to sleep, sh^ suddenly started 
up and said, 

" Ain't 00 my mozzer, Georgy ? " 

"Yes, dear; I try to be mother, 
fether, brother and sister to you." 

Georgy knew that she was not yet 
old enough, to comprehend the mys- 
tery of death ; he intended as soon as 
she was, to explain to her everything 
that had happened in the past, and 
make her feel, that she had a whole 
family in heaven. Till such times as 
she could comprehend these things, he 
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could not bear to have that void in 
her heart unfilled, and now that she 
had begun to question, he took the 
easiest way to satisfy her heart. 

He had hardly finished speaking, be- 
fore she laid her head on his arm and 
fell asleep. Georgy sat silent and 
thoughtful for a long time, with her 
pressed close to his heart. " Poor 
babe," thought he, " you shall never 
want for love, while tlus heart beats." 

Georgy thought that this question 
had been but the whim of a -mo|Qent, 
and that she would never remember 
it again. But it seemed to have been 
with her through her dreams, for in the 
morning she woke him, kissing his 
lips, and saying. 
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" Mozzer Georgy, ope oor eyes ; '* 
and for a long time afterward, she 
called him " Mozzer." 

I might tell you a great many pleas- 
ant incidents of the two years that fol- 
lowed the one of which I have just 
spoken. But lest my story should 
grow longer than your patience, I wUl 
pass them over without entering into 
detail. 

Georgy had ^made such excellent 
use of his time, that his teacher, who 
was 9 fine linguist, and a thorough 
scholar, assured him, that he would 
be able to enter college two years in 
advance. 

This was very pleasing to him. He 
hoped, with what money he had been 
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able to save, to graduate at college, an 
spend two or three years at a thei 
logical school, before entering on tl 
duties of his profession. He felt tl 
sacredness of these duttesy.and that i 
amount of preparation, would be loj 
which would help to fit him for ther 

At the close of the third year afb 
Mrs. King's death, the Southern hon 
was abandoned. 

When their plans had been mature 
and were made known, the mai 
friends which time and goodness hi 
brought to them, were much oppose 
to their leaving. Especially the goc 
pastor, at whose church they had be€ 
such constant attendants. 

When he learned the reason f( 
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their leaving, and the project for the 
futiMre, which was occupying Georgy's 
mind, he kindly offered to adopt Mm 
as a member of his own family, let him 
use his library, and have the fullest 
privilege of what advantages he could 
ofier him, in preparation for his pro- 
fession. 

'*And in the meantime, what will 
become of Minnie 1 ^ asked the faith- 
ful brother. 

" Oh, we will put her for the time, 
in the orphan asylum, which is in the 
same ward with my residence. There, 
she will have the best of care, and 
your mind will be then free from 
so much responsibility on her account, 
and you will study the better." 
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To the devoted Georgy, this plan 
seemed almost sacrilegious. He could 
not think of it, for a moment. 

'' No, little orphan," he says, look- 
ing down at Minnie, who was playing 
at his feet, " your asylum shall be in a 
brother's heart, as long as it continues 
to beat. You shall never be tjimed 
over to the cold charities of strangers, 
as long as I live." 

When the steam packet for New 
York,»left New Orleans, there might 
have been seen on the stem of the ves- 
sel, two passengers, who, long after 
the shore had begim to grow dim, still 
remain motionless, stretching their 
eyes toward the Cresceirt City. 
The one a fair, noble loo^sisvg, ^^x^S^ 




" Youp Aayftim dnll be in a brother'a heart.'* (P. 112.) 
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of seventeen, the other a beautiful lit- 
tle Sunbeam, which had shone upon 
the earth, just four years. 

You have already guessed who the 
two passengers were, and now, I will 
tell you, why they looked so earnestly 
and tearfully toward the land which 
they were leaving. 

It was Minnie's birth place, and. 
though she was not old enough to un- 
derstand where she was going, or why 
she was leaving it, yet, an undefined 
yearning was in her* heart, for the 
home, the dear home where she had 
learned to be so happy. For the. 
four years of her life, she had never 
slept away from its sheltering roof; 
and now, as the twilight shadows be- 
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gau to fall, she could not restrain the 
tears, at the thought of passing the 
night away on the water. 

" Georgy," she whispers, " ain't we 
going home, to sleep to-night ? " 

" No, dear ; we shall probably nev- 
er sleep there again," replied Georgy, 
without turning his head toward her. 
He was at that moment too much oc- 
cupied with his own thought, to notice 
the little one's grief. 

He too was looking upon a birth 
place. A spot, where had been bom 
in his heart, all its noblest and highest 
resolutions ; many of his brightest 
hopes, conceived in sorrow, it is true, 
and nursed amid tears, and yet they 
were arching now above his head, 
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beautiful as the rainbow after the storm 
is past. Georgy was thinking deeply 
of these things, when he was roused 
from his reverie by Minnie's low sobs. 
He took her in his arms tenderly, saying, 

" Don't cry, little pet, brother's arms 
can hold you just as. safely, and fold 
you just as closely, here, as there ; and 
God will keep us both to-night, as he 
has always done.^ 

They kneeled down together, the 
strong man and the weak child, and 
asked the heavenly Father to watch 
over them. It was a beautiful sight, 
and many an eye present grew tender 
and dewy, when they heard the inno- 
cent lips of the little one, uttering her 
accustomed prayer. 
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•• Oh, Father dear, in heayen, 

Hear me, I humbly pray, , 

Accept my heartfelt thanks to Thee, 

For keeping me this day. 
And make me love Thee more to-^night. 

Than ever I have done. 
And bring a better heart to Thee, 

With every setting sun. 
Oh, make me good to Georgy, 

And keep him good to me. 
And may we be to every one. 

As kind as wc can be." 

These words as she repeated them 
slowly, seemed to come from the very 
depths of her heart, aad they touched 
the hearts of many who listened, with 
a feeling of devotion to which they had 
before been strangers. From this 
hour, Minnie was a favorite with all 
on board. She grew into the hearts 
of those who were with her wonderful- 
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Before they reached New York, a 
gentleman and lady who had no chil- 
dren of their own, became so much 
attached to her, that they begged very 
hard for the privilege of adopting her 
as their own. But both Georgy and 
Minnie were unwilling to think of it. 
When the little Sunbeam was asked 
if she would not like to be the light of 
the rich man's house, she answered, 

" Oh, no ; God hears my prayers, 
and makes me good to Georgy, and 
Georgy good to me. We can't be sep- 
arated." 

As soon as they arrived in New 
York, they .hastened to their uncle 
William's, where they spent a few 
very happy days. 
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Many changes had occurred since 
the parting, in both households ; but 
the hearts that were left, were still 
true, to one another, and right happy 
were they to meet again. 

When they learned of Georgy's 
plan of going to college, all the family 
insisted that he should leave Minnie 
with them. 

It seemed a very curious perversity, 
which led Georgy to insist on carrying 
her with him, wherever he should go. 
Uncle William said, in his blunt good- 
humoried way, 

"You'll be for turning this lamb 
over into my pen, yet ; just as you did 
the other, when it got troublesbnle." 

" Never, uncle ; this lambkin will 
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not get out of my fold soon, unless she 
gb into the green pastures of the Great 
Shepherd, above." 

After a few days visit, Georgy and 
his darling left for Cambridge. They 
took two pleasant rooms, and com- 
menced house-keeping, and studying ; 
living very much the same life, quiet, 
studious, and happy, that they had 
led at New Orleans. Minnie of course 
had to be left alone much oftener now 
than she had before been ; but she was 
older now, and knew better how to 
take care of herself. Georgy laid his 
plans so as to be absent from the room 
as little as possible. He studied at 
home, and was only gone during the 
tours for recitation. These he con- 
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trived to make pass pleasantly to the 
little one. He taught her to read, and 
was always careful to keep her sup- 
plied with good books, so that the tiine 
would not hang heavily on her hands. 

She soon began to learn very rapid- 
ly, and at the end of the year, had 
made so much progress, that Georgy 
used often to tell her in a joking way, 
that she would get through college be- 
fore him, after all, if he *did not hurry. 

The hours, days and weeks vanish- 
ed away so rapidly, that our little earth- 
pilgrims hardly noted their flight, until 
they had ripened into years. 

No material change in their cuxum- 
stances took place, until Mianie was 
in her ninth year. Georgy's sti 
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had been uninterrupted. He had 
graduated in two years after entering 
the University, but he commenced im- 
mediately, his theological studies ; re- 
maining still at Cambridge, so that it 
had all appeared as one unbroken 
series of study. The summer vaca- 
tions had all been spent at uncle WU- 
Uam's ; and vrith this summer bath 
among the green hills and fresh air, 

Minnie had grown daily more and 
more beautiful and vigorous. Georgy 
had continued her education ; select- 
ing and arranging her studies with the 
most careful reference to a proper and 
healthy development of her mental 
powers. When she was eight years 
oldj very few children of her age were 
a£^ good scholars as she. 
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Dming the long Tacations, when 
they were at the farm house, her aunt 
took great pains to teach her the mys- 
teries of housekeeping ; and oftentimes, 
when they returned to their narrow 
quarters at Cambridge, Minnie would 
surprise her broQier by some wonder- 
ful skill in the cooking department, 
which he had not before known that 
she possessed. 

But I am running away £rom what T 
had started to tell you, about that new 
experience that came to Minnie's life, 
the summer that she was eight years 
old. 

Georgy had just entered on the last 
year of his theological studies, when 
he discovered that his eyes were fail- 
ing him. 
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He had been using them very se- 
verely. In order to* get time to attend 
to Minnie's studies, he had attended to 
his own a great deal, nights, while she 
was sleeping. This had tried his eye- 
sight severely. He consulted physi- 
cians, and they said that rest was more 
necessary than medicine for him. 

He kept his failing health secret 
from Minnie, lest it might be a trouble 
to her ; but he was obliged to discon- 
tinue the lessons that he was giving 
her, and send her to school. At first, 
the thought was a painful one to him. 
Minnie had thus far, been guarded as 
tenderly as a blossom ; and he feared 
that the rude companionship of a 
school might be very trying to her ; 
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but after think ing the matter over well, 
he finally concluded that it would be 
the best thing for her after all. He 
knew not how long he might be spar- 
ed to protect her from the rude shocks 
of the outer world, and even if his life 
were spared, he questioned whether this 
passive existence which had thus far 
been hers, were the best for the de- 
velopment of true character. 

In any case the necessity had come, 
and the experiment must be tried. 

Minnie very cheerfully agreed to 
the arrangement, although it was very 
trying to her, she was now, as she had 
always been, very ready to do whatever 
Georgy thought was best. 

The secret of the weak eyes, could 
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not be long concealed from her ; and as 
soon as the discovery was made, it was 
beautiful to see with what devotion 
she addressed her energies to meeting 
this emergency. It was now her turn 
to spend the night in her own studies, 
in order that she might devote all of 
her time to Georgy. 

She read for him constantly, when 
she was out of school. She learned 
the letters of the Greek and Hebrew 
alphabets, in order that she might look 
out the words in the dictionary for him 
when he was translating. 

She watched him closely, as only a 
tender, loving eye could watch, to an- 
ticipate his slightest wants. 

In this way of mutual tenderness, 
the year passed rapidly away. 




CHAPTER Vni. 

I HE passive student-life was at 
length endod, and the young 
minister was ready for active 
duty. As soon as his studies 
were ended, he hegan to look about 
him a little, for a suitable field of ac- 
tion. 

Several opportunities were present- 
ed, among which, was one that at first 
sight seemed very tempting. 

A group of families were about re- 
moviag to a distant State, and settling 
together, endeavor to form a model 
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village, with such of the advantages of 
New England, as they were able to 
carry with them, or draw to them. 
This commimity of persons, were made 
up principally, of wealthy men, in 
whom a desire had grown up to live 
in a freeer air, and bring up their chil- 
dren in a more open luxuriance of 
thought, than New England admits. 
They did not expect to realize at once, 
the full measure of their success. It 
was evident to all connected with the 
enterprise, that much sacrifice would 
have to be made, on the part of those 
who first moved in the matter ; their 
children must receive their growth in a 
rather one-sided way at first, but all 
hearts were flushed with hope. They 
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ielt as those goipig out '^ta make the 
wildemess and the solitary place glad 
for them, and the desert rejpice and 
blpssom as the rose." 

This yomig nainister, just opening 
his. public career, his heart warm and 
zealous, apd his enprgy developed by 
the straggles he had already passed 
through, seemed the very perspu calr 
culated to meet their needi?. They of- 
fered him two thousivnd dollar^, a year^ 
to go anA make a home with them. 

It was a very teiupting place for 
him. The thought of commencing hia 
labors m a new place, with, a, peqple. 
ready for ficesh thought and action, 
where &e old ruts of prejudice would 
not have to be ploughed up with a 
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atruggle, or nm iaa with stifled groan- 
ing ; the old harness thrown off with a 
clash, or wora with chafing and pain ; 
t)iese thoughts of freedom were de- 
Ijightf ul to him. 

The. first io^pulse was to say yes, and 
go with them, and then came the 
thought of Minnie. He felt that it 
was but J!ustice to her, that she should 
receive the best advantages which the' 
country could give. He knew in the 
western home, that her resources for 
knowledge, would be very few. His 
failing sight, would not enable- him to 
take the responsibility of her education 
upon himself; He was weighing these 
thoughts in his mind, wh^n he receiv- 
ed a call to settle over a society, in a 
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During the long vacationd, when 
they were at the farm house, her aunt 
took great pains to teach her the mys- 
teries of housekeeping ; and oftentimes, 
when they returned to their narrow 
quarters at Cambridge, Minnie would 
STlrprise her brother by some wonder- 
ful skm in the cooking department, 
which he had not before known that 
she possessed. 

But I am running away from what T 
had started to tell you, about that new 
experience that came to Minnie's life, 
the summer that she was eight years 
old. 

Georgy had just entered on the last 
year of his theological studies, when 
he discovered that his eyes were fail- 
ing him. 
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He had been using them very se- 
verely. In order to get tune to attend 
to Minnie's studies, he had attended to 
his own a great deal, nights, while she 
was sleeping. This had tried his eye- 
sight severely. He consulted physi- 
cians, and they said that rest was more 
necessary than medicine for him. 

He kept his failing health secret 
from Minnie, lest it might be a trouble 
to her ; but he was obliged to discon- 
tinue the lessons that he was giving 
her, and send her to school. At first, 
the thought was a painful one to him. 
Minnie had thus far, been guarded as 
tenderly as a blossom ; and he feared 
that the rude companionship of a 
school mijht be very trjlng to her ; 
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well, and fotind an excellent home. 
At the end of this time, this kind 
friend was removed from them hy 
death, and Minnie feeling very desirous 
to try her skill as a house-keeper, they 
ventured upon the experiment of a 
home of their own. This was a de- 
lightful experience to them both. 
Their wants were few and simple, and 
Minnie found that her household du- 
ties scarcely interfered at all, with her 
other cares. It seemed to tfaein bolh^ 
that they had never seemed so happy 
before. 

Could the failing eyes only have re- 
ceived their strength again, it would 
have seemed as if their c|ip of happi- 
ness was full. 
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Minnie sometimes felt very much, 
troubled about Qie condition into which 
lier brother was falling, yet she did not 
forget heir trust in God. Slie con- 
tinued to say to herseff, " my Father 
knows what is best for us, and we 
must not repine, if he send us some 
sadness, amid so much joy^ some shad- 
ow, ami^ so much sunshine." 

Everytliiiig tbat medical aid coul^ 
Ao, was ^one. ^the most emineni; 
physicians in the counlxy were consulil;- 
ed, but no permanent reliet was expfe- 
rienced. At length, it was decided, 
that entire rest from labor, Wa& the on- 
ly chance that remained, for a cure. 

Already, ten years had passed, since 
our friend, whom we had beifore called 
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by the feuniliar name of his childhood, 
became Rev. Mr. King. 

Many changes had come to both 
himself, and his darling Minnie. 
Lines of thought and care had deep- 
ened on his brow, and the mature look 
of middle life, • was settling on his 
form and iface. Minnie had rounded 
into the beautiful proportions of 
womanhood. The baby face which 
she brought from the south, had been 
exchanged for the fair beauty of twen- 
ty summers. l 

Only in one thing, did they remain 
unchanged, the never wearying af- 
fection, which they bore one another. 
The inner temple of their hearts had 
been unsoiled by the rude feet of kihg^ 
Time, as he had passed by. 
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The good ladies belonging to the 
young minister's parish, had often re- 
marked to one another, and sometimes 
loud enough -for him to hear, that his 
usefulness would be much increased if 
he would marry; but these unasked 
for counsels had thus far, passed un- 
heeded. He had, it is true, met a 
kindred spuit, with whom both he and 
Minnie could enjoy true companion- 
ship. 

They had enjoyed many happy 
hours together, and at length the three 
lives seemingly as one, became neces- 
sary one to the other, and the gentle 
Katie had conseAted to share the joys 
and trials of a minister's life. She 
was about to be transplanted from her 
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childhood's home, to the garden of 
love, prepared for her by the tender 
hearts of the brother and sister, who 
felt tliat there was room for another, 
without disturbing the peaceful cur- 
rent of their own love. 
But it was not to be : for, 

" An angel visited the green earth. 
And bore the loved away.** 

Thenceforth, the young minister was 
to live for duty, and satisfy his long- 
ing for tiiat affection which had been 
taken from him^ by the unb^ua^ded 
love of God. 

He and Minnie went abroad^ hoping 

to find that rest in the' Old World, that 

freedom from care and entire rest, 

which had been denied them in the 

New. 
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The separation of pastor and people, 
was very hard to be borne ; but in the 
hope of its bringing healing to the 
over-taxed body, all tried to be recon- 
ciled and patient. 

Two years were spent in travelling 
on the continent, and through the 
British Islands, and many a picture of 
beauty was painted on the ever endur- 
ing soul, to be a "joy forever," in the 
memory of those possessing them. 

Before the journey was completed, 
the curtain of darkness fell over the 
eyes of the invalid, and he became 
blinded forever, to the beauty of the 
outer world. 

He was often afterward heard to re- 
mark, "That he thanked God more 
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than words could express, that before 
closing the windows of his soul, he 
permitted to pass before him, this pan- 
• orama of beauty, mountain, plain,* lake 
and river, which might forever* be 
drawn by the skilful hand of memory, 
in perpetual passing and returning be- 
fore the spirit's vision. 

When the blindness had continued 
long enough to give no reason to hope 
for any change of condition, the trav- 
ellers turned their faces homeward. 

Both kept cheerful hearts ; Minnie 
for her brother's sake, lest any failing 
of cheerfulness on her part, might dis- 
tress him ; and he, for the sake of the 
dear God, who had been so kind to 
him, notwithstanding this trial ; and 
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for the sake of his own soul, whose 
continual growth, he was determined 
should not be impeded by any out- 
ward circumstance of life. 

Minnie, it seemed, strove to redouble , 
her kindness, when the threatened 
shadow which had so long hung over 
them, became settled darkness. 

She seemed determined to loan her 
life #0 his, if by the union of the two 
souls, one '* servant of God," might 
still continue in the service of the Mas- 
ter.* At first, she avoided speaking 
much on the subject of their future, 
lest she might disturb the tranquillity 
of the shadow-prisoned soul ; but at 
length, when he seemed to court con- 
versation on the subject, they talked 
freely, and both hearts wexe xe\\^N^^. 
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It wa& a joy to Minnie's heart, to 
leam that it was her brother's inten- 
tion to contiaue in the ministry. He 
felt sure that with her help as readei 
and assistant, he might continue his 
services the same as before his blind- 
ness. 

It seemed that aU his faculties had 
been quickened by his loss of sight 
His memory, always good, seemed 
now, doubly retentive. 

When Minnie had finished reading 
to him, a poem, or a short chapter ir 
any book, he could now almost repeal 
it after her. The Bible, which he hac 
learned so well in his boyhood, was no^ 
his chief joy. He could repeat chap 
ter after chapter of the New Testa- 
ment, without the omission of a word 
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If by chance he came to a place wherQ 
memory did ^ot do her work faithfully,^ 
Minnie was alwa^y8 ready to render 
her assistance, by reading. She, whiQ 
h!|d always been a joy to his heart, 
thoiigh helpless, and leaning on him 
for support, became now indispensar 
ble to hini, and was in her turn, thQ, 
supporter and guide. 

She was delighted to be able to re- 
pay thus the debt of gratitude which 
she owed to him, but her heart was 
doomed to a severe stru^le in its path 
of duty. 

As soon as they entered the cabin 
of the steamer which was to return 
them to their native land, she observ- 
ed among the passengers, a young 
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artist with whom she had met while 
at Rome. There was in their hearts a 
kinship, which needed only a closer 
acquaintance, to ripen into aflFection. 

Minnie discovered this, very early in 
their acquaintance, and determine^ as 
she was, to devote her life to her 
brother, she avoided Mr. B., and 
soughtopportunity to remove herself en- 
tirely from his influence. Through her 
persuasion, her brother consented to de- 
part from Rome, leaving no intimation 
of the course they had taken. 

Minnie had tried to smother all 
memory of this person from her heart ; 
feeling as she did, that it would unfit 
her for the duty to which she had de- 
voted her life. She had so far con- 
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trolled this feeling, that her days, 'while 
'wifli the dear brother, who was the ob- 
ject of her- constant care and solici- 
tude, were cheerfully, even happily 
spent ; but there were hours after she 
had retired to rest, and was alone with 
her own heart, when its struggles were 
severe. Then she feould rebuke her 
unfaithfulness, and pray for strength; 
and the calmness which heaven alone 
can give, would fall upon her i$pirit 

" The Lord loveth a cheerful giver," 
she would repeat td herself, ^* and if this 
sacrifice be not made willingly, it can- 
not be acceptable in his sight" 

In this way she strengthened her 
heart daily, and had begun to think 
th^ the victory was soon to be hers, 
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when this unexpected meeting changed 
all the past memories in a moment to 
present jpy and pain. 

She had never spoken to her broth- 
er of this, for she knew how unwilling 
his generous heart would be to accept 
such a sacrifice from her. She had 
thought to conc^ the secret in her 
own heart, and with her weakness 
known only to herself and to her God, 
she hoped to pursue the path of duty 
faithfully, though its first steps should 
be made over thorns. Until this mo- 
ment, when she met so tmexpectedly 
the object of all these struggles, she 
had been able to perfectly conceal the 
secret from her brother. But this so 
unexpected pain, made her tremble ; 
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she faltered, scarcely knowing which 
way to turn. Her brother, of course, 
noticed the strangeness of her move- 
ment, leaning as he was, upon her 
arm. Of course, not being able to see 
at all, he could not divine the cause 
of this emotion, though that tender 
sympathy which existed between him- 
self and Minnie, made him readily re- 
cognize that her emotion was a pain- 
ful one. 

"What is it, Minnie," he says ; " is 
there danger here ? " 

" No," she replied hesitatingly ; it 
seemed for the moment, that she would 
seek some other cause as an excuse to 
her brother, but at the second thought 
she added, " only the face of a friend 
came unexpectedly before mer 
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At this moment, Mr. B. was at her 
side, and his warm greeting made her 
laremble the more. Mr. King was 
very glad to meet him. 'Hiey sat to- 
gether, and engaged in conversation ; 
very soon, Miiune's emhanassment 
seemed to have vanished from her 
brother's mind. The evening passed 
qnickly, and Mr. King was surprised 
to know that it was ten o'<^lock, when 
he asked the time, at a pause in the 
conversation. After Iheir usual even- 
ing worship, which was never omitted 
on the land or the sea, IVIinnie led him 
to his state room, and he was soon in 
a sweet sleep. About an hour after, 
he awoke. He felt refreshed, and with 
that peculiar sense of indefiniteness 
with regard to time, which only the 
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blind know, he questioned whethei* 
it were not then morning. He rose, 
dressed himself, and went out into 
the cabin. No one seemed to be stir- 
ring, but feeling Uttle disposed to sleep, 
he felt his way until he reached the 
deck. As soon as the sweet calm air of 
night touched his brow, he knew that 
the morning had not dawned. He 
turned his face heavenward, and the 
mysterious influence of the stars fell 
upon him ; he could not see them, but 
his memory traced their dotted lines 
of light along the sky. His heart 
felt their presence, and he stood still 
to know God. 

The wind was blowing gentiy, and 
as its soft breath passed his ear, it 
wafted the familiar vpice oi "NiiimL^** 
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"It had been better for us, to 
have never met again. I can never 
leave my brother, knowing as I do, 
how much need he has of my help. 
He has made many sacrifices for me, 
and I would rather die than turn fronx. 
him now, in his misfortune." 

" But, Minnie, can you not love him 
as truly as ever, and yet find a little 
place left in your heart for me ? Does it 
of necessity take from the heart's 
treasure house, to give aflfection to 
those who need our love so much ? 
Does God love any less, because He 
has been loving the world so long and 
soweUr' 

" Don't tempt me witik words. My 
heart is fixed. I know that with no 
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other love, I can faithfully do my duty 
by him. 1 fear to divide life's duties 
lest I do them poorly. The responsi- 
bilities which a wife takes, are too 
solemn and holy, to be entered upon 
with a divided heart. God knows 
how willingly I would consecrate my 
life to you, were it not for this other, 
and it seems to me higher duty." 

" Your devotion to your brother in 
his misfortune, renders you only the 
dearer to my heart. My purpose is 
determined. Where you go, I go. If 
not to share life's duties with you in 
that holiest relation, then I will be as 
a brother, and forgetting all other 
dreams for life and greatness, I too, 
will love that dear brother, and live 
for him." 
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Minnie opened her lips to speak 
again, when a gentle hand was laid 
upon her's, and her brother kissed 
away the words from her lips. 

" You shall be both his and mine. 
His, in the dearest relation which earth 
can know. Mine, as you have always 
been for comfort and blessing. 




CHAPTER. rS. 

WILL turn over a single leaf 
more of this life-Dicture before 
I close. 

The parsonage is again open- 
ed, with all its former cheer and comfort 
peeping out through its snowy window 
curtains, and puffing from its chimney 
top. 

This is but the outside show of 
cheer. Let us look within this wood- 
en barrier, and entering the pasto/s 
study, gaze upon the picture there. 
Our darling Minnie, the Sunbeam 
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which is able to penetrate where the 
sun himself cannot send his rays, 
namely, into the dark chambers of the 
blind man's heart, is reading aloud to 
that patient brother, who gathers wis- 
dom and at the same time, perpetual 
joy, from the dear one's voice. He 
sits in the arm chair rocking gently to 
and fro, listening intently to the read- 
ing, and yet at the same time, not for- 
getful of a little crib standing near him, 
whose baby occupant is lulled pleas- 
antly, by the motion of his hand. In 
the comer at the window, an artist's 
easel stands, and our friend whose 
quiet pleading, seconded by the broth- 
er's blessing, had won Minnie's heart, 
to try the two kinds of duty, seemtTfy 
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busily engaged over a picture. His 
eyes are so continually straying to the 
little group at the fireside, that we 
grow suspicious, and peep over his 
shoulder ; and behold, the figures of 
the home group are stealing into the 
canvas before us. 

In their unconscious beauty, this lit- 
tle family group is giving to the artist 
a study, finer than any art gallery of 
Europe could ever have afforded him. 
The young mother, who pauses now a 
moment from her reading, and leaning 
forward, sends her look of fondness 
into the little crib, the smiling baby, 
offering its incense of innocence to 
heaven, and the contented blind man, 
recognising with the spirit's eye, these 
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heart treasures, all these, make the 
picture complete. An angel artist 
hath surely dipped his brush in the 
joys of heaven, and painted this living 
picture of joy and peace upon the 
earth. Shall we wonder that an artist 
still imprisoned in the. flesh, should 
catch the inspiration from heaven, and 
desire to repeat it upon his canvas I 

We linger, and we would love to 
pause forever, and dwell upon ife beau- 
ty, but life is not aU made up of quiet 
pleasure; there are pictures of duty, 
as well as of beauty to be painted 
here. 

The holy quiet of a Sabbath morn- 
ing dawns, and passmg from the par- 
sonage we follow the little family group 
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to flie house of God. The hesitating 
footsteps of the shadow-covered man, 
are guided by his Sunbeam, who leaves 
him only at the altar steps, to take her 
Beat beside her husband in the pew.' 

Once in the pulpit, the traces of 
helplessness have all vanished away. 
The servant of God arises in his might. 
He is sufficient for these highest duties 
of life. No part of the service is 
omitted. From the rich stores of his 
memory he repeats the Scripture, and 
Hymns, and with a double force they 
fall upon the ears of the congregation, 
being read as they are, from that mys- 
teriously sealed volume, the human 
heart. But these pass, and the ser- 
mon comes. What words can de- 
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scribe the wonderful eloquence, which 
falls line upon line, from the blind 
man's lips. He goes over the long 
track of life, pointing out the blossoms 
that the beauty lovers may gather ; un- 
covering the mossy nooks where the 
weary may rest ; gathering the balm 
of Gilead for the mourning, and pluck- 
ing up thorns that would pierce the 
traveller's feet. But the wicked and 
ungodly, find no mercy at his hands. 
Like* his Master, he plaits the small 
cords to drive the money-changers from 
the temple. 

Ah ! you are frightened, when you 
see among that dense congregation, 
the lowering frowns and terrible im- 
patience of those whose sins are being 
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winnowed from them, like chaff before 
the flail of the thrasher. He, the true 
servant sees it not, heeds it not. He 
has no eyes for the eyes of the 
congregation, but he has a heart that 
looks into their hearts, and an eye that 
looks into that of his Master, and hes- 
itating not, he is fearlessly remaining 
^'steadfast, unmovable, abounding in 
the work of the Lord," 

There have been few blind preach- 
ers, since He, of Nazareth, who, seeing 
all things, yet had no eyes for the fa- 
vors of the multitude ; but doing the 
work of his Father, went all through 
life, and into the valley of shadows, 
with the same triumphant song upon 
his lips, '^ Into Thy hands do I commit 
my spirit" 
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